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THE SYNOD OF 1951 


ibe 1951 Synod of the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church came to an end 
after a record-making two weeks’ ses- 
sion. 

The length of this Synod is one indi- 
cation of one of its finest characteris- 
tics. It was deliberate—carefully and 
responsibly deliberate. The debate was 
full and free. Though there were some 
exceptions, it might be said that no 
matter was brought to the point of 
decision until every voice had been 
heard and every consideration had 
been weighed. 

Much of this must be credited to the 
very excellent presidency of the Rev. 
Henry Baker, who carried out the func- 
tions of the Chair in a way that left 
little to be desired. His manner in- 
vited and encouraged discussion, safe- 
guarded against any premature forcing 
of the issue, and yet prevented Syn- 
odical debate from running into the 
unduly repetitious and irrelevant. 


_ Beyond this it is hardly in point to 
attempt an evaluation of the Synod of 
1951. 
One might be tempted, in view of the 

crucial questions on which it acted, to 
call it an historic Synod. It may well 
be that, but we will have to see much 
of the history that comes out of it be- 
fore we can adequately judge. 

In any event, it is a mistake at any 
time to suppose that any Synod “set- 
es” anything, or that any Synod estab- 
lishes a pattern for the life of the 
Church. 

Synod is, after all, but one moment 
in the large, moving life of the Church. 
It may be a big moment, indeed, and 
uite determinative — but only when 


its Acta become the acts of the living 
Church. 

For a Synod, no matter how repre- 
sentative of the Church, is not the 
Church. And the formal decisions of 
Synod do not in themselves mean any- 
thing for the life of the Church. On 
this point one needs only to recall 
how many Synodical decisions remain 
buried as dead letters in the Synodical 
Acts, and how many other Synodical 
decisions are ignored, altered, or re- 
interpreted by the will and behavior 
of the Church in its every-day life. 


It is well to remember, therefore, 
that the life of the Church is not fixed 
by Synodical decisions. We must get 
over the habit of thinking of Synod as 
something big and absolute and final. 
It is but one moment in the Church’s 
life, and the Church is greater than its 
Synod. It is relative to the life of the 
Church, since Synodical decisions are 
meaningless unless confirmed and made 
effective in the life of the Church. And 
it is the beginning rather than the end, 
since it yet remains for the Church in 
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her life and thought to either effectuate 
or repudiate what Synod has decided. 

Synod must be respected, to be sur2, 
as being presumably the voice and the 
mind of the whole Church. And the 
Church which fails to take Synod seri- 
ously is in revolt against itself. 

But still, the Church, living daily in 
the Spirit and by the Word, is greater 
than Synod. And for the fruits of its 
labors and for the judgment of them, 
Synod now waits upon its greater — 


the Church 


1 FERS are many things in the 
Synodical Acts of 1951 which go out 
as a challenge to the Church and await 
the response of the Church. We shall 
bring only a few of them under brief 
survey here. 

Synod attempted to resolve the long- 
mooted question of “worldly amuse- 
ments” by adopting a series of “dec- 
larations” clarifying and amplifying 
the “resolutions” of 1928. It is encour- 
aging to note that Synod itself leaves 
the burden of judgment and of dis- 
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ciplinary action in the hands of each 
Consistory, and strongly urges that the 
problem of worldliness can never be 
solved unless “the Church and all its 
members. . .address themselves” to “the 
development of spiritual life.” This 
helps, indeed, to remove us a bit far- 
ther from the false assumption of 
moral governance by a “Synodical 
rule,” and brings us a bit closer to the 
liberty of obedience to Christ and His 
Word. 


Synod decided that our membership 
in the NAE should be terminated. This 
is a long-due rectification of the error 
by which the Synod of 1943 — without 
consulting the churches — precipitated 
denominational membership in _ the 
NAE. Apart from the expressed con- 
viction that we must keep our uncom- 
promised Reformed character and 
witness, the decision to leave the NAE 
is purely negative. It takes us out of 
an improper alliance. But the question 
which many are asking is very perti- 
nent: “What now?” Yes — what now? 
We are determined to preserve our 
identity, and to bring to the American 
world nothing less or other than a Re- 
formed witness. But how? This is the 
challenge left to our Church at large, 
and our churches, our ministers, and 
our membership in particular. 


Synod, acting for the Church at large, 
did move somewhat in the direction of 
leading the Church to a meeting of that 
challenge. It was decided to expand 
the facilities and the outreach of our 
Back to God Radio Hour. It was de- 
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cided to increase the efficiency and 
scope of Radio follow-up by engaging 
a negro evangelist. This is an impor- 
tant approach to our American world. 
But more important still is the work of 
our ministers and churches in following 
up the opportunities and inquiries 
opened up by the advance of our Radio 
witness. 

Synod also refused to specify that 
“the promotion and establishment of 
new congregations from among our 
own members and in our own church 
centers” belongs to the scope of Home 
Missions. It was felt that this would 
tend to detract from the evangelization 
of the unchurched, which is the 
primary task of Home Missions. Synod 
so decided — but again, it is up to our 
missionaries, our ministers, and our 
churches to act in keeping with it, so 
that our calling to the American world 
may be fully discharged. 

Synod entered upon new foreign 
mission fields, and made plans for ex- 
pansion in other areas. The oppor- 
tunities are plentiful, it would seem, 
and the money is not wanting. What is 
wanting is something about which 
Synod can do nothing — MEN. Here 
again, the Church and her ministers 
must respond, for Synod can neither 
make nor force men. And yet, Syn- 
odical mission programs are perfectly 
futile — without men! 


(OF could scarcely write a 
survey of Synod without making men- 
tion of educational matters. To be sure, 
educational matters seem pretty far re- 
moved from the Church’s ministry. But 
they do take a tremendous proportion 
of Synod’s time and energy, and Syn- 
od’s largest and usually most competent 
Advisory Committee is assigned to 
educational matters. 

The anticipated excitement concern- 
ing social-economic views coming to 
expression at Calvin College did not 
materialize. The suspicions so unhap- 
pily and without warrant broadcast 
through the Church, had been before 


thoroughly examined by the Board 
and Synod, as became evident from th: 
appointments made, was satisfied tha 
the suspicions were without ground o: 
substance. 

The proposal to appoint a larg3 
standing Committee to serve as 
screening agency for Junior College 
and to help integrate such Junior Co) 
eges into our educational system, did 
not find immediate favor. The radicz: 
advice of the Advisory Committee tt 
drop the Junior College matter as na 
feasible and perhaps not an ecclesiastil 
cal concern, was not accepted either. ¢ 
Committee was appointed to look anev 
into the feasibility of establishing 
Junior Colleges, An encouraging pause 
indeed. Synod had better think twic: 
or thrice before committing the Chureb 
to an educational program of such 
ramifications. 

The vacancy left in the office oc 
College President by the retirement o 
the Rev. Henry Schultze, was filled b» 
the appointment of Dr. William Spoeb 
hof of the History Department oc 
Calvin College. The appointment, par 
ticularly in view of the manner of it 
occurrence, was noticeably a_ larg: 
burden upon him. His task will be na 
easy one — as he is the first to reco 
nize — and as the Church has callee 
him to lead, so too the Church mu 
show herself ready to follow; mean 
while praying and working with hiner 
for the accomplishment of such high 
ends as a College named Calvin en: 
visages. 

There are many other important mat 
ters with which Synod concerned itself 
Some of them will come under fuller 
discussion elsewhere in this issue anc 
as well in other issues of The Reformec 
Journal. Meanwhile, all that Synod has 
done will be added to the ferment the 
makes up the thinking and the life o) 
our Church. 


May God help us all to so respond te 
the Synod of 1951 and to every other 
phase of the life of our Church, thay 
through our thinking and acting, tha 
resulting ferment may be healthful anc 
leavening. 


GEORGE STOB 


The staff of The Reformed Journal expresses its regrets 


for the late appearance of this issue. 
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MISSIONS, MONEY and MEN 


] 
i icone action in Foreign 
jand Indian Missions pointed up how 
jeasy it is to raise money for missions 
and how exceedingly difficult it is to 
fobtain men. It took but a moment to 
|approve the more than one half mil- 
slion dollar request of the Board. This 
famount includes $60,000 to be raised 
iby local churches for missionaries’ 
salaries and $47,000 to be obtained 
jthrough specia! gifts. Of the total 
amount exactly three fifths or $305,000 
will be svent for Indian Missions alone. 
It wouid seem that a sum so large as 
$305,000 is a very large amount to 
spend on so limited a segment of our 
total mission endeavor. Is the effective- 
ness of our witness to the Indians com- 
mensurate with so large an outlay? 
Synod of 1950 undertook to help 
our Dutch brethren in the _ huge 
mission task confronting them in In- 
donesia. To date no one has been 
found to go. Our Nigerian mission is 
in great need of a doctor but as of to- 
day no one has offered his services to 
meet this magnificent challenge. Synod 
authorized the calling of another minis- 
ter for the Reformed Churches in 
Ceylon. It is not a difficult matter to 


adopt fields and authorize the raising 
of funds. It is not a difficult matter to 
declare war and appropriate moneys. 
But it takes the infantry to make the 
beachhead and occupy _ the 
territory. 

A far-reaching decision was taken by 
Synod when it adopted the Bellary 
field in South India which has become 
well known among us as the field 
served hy Mr. and Mrs. A. Ramiah. 
Support for this field has come largely 
from our own people and for some time 
the question of officially adopting it has 
been weighed. Synod of 1950 adopted 
the adjacent Mysore field and the 
Board was authorized to continue 
negotiations with Mr. Ramiah on basis 
of stipulations previously laid down by 
the Board that all activities conducted 
by the native church should be self- 
supporting. Mr. Ramiah was unable to 
accede to this condition. The Board 
then proposed drastically revised con- 
ditions to Synod of 1951. Five native 
pastors will be supported 100% as to 
salary and housing; 75% of the salaries 
of 28 or more native teachers, 75% 
of the expense of school children and 
50% of the cost of erecting chapels will 
be paid from mission funds. Appre- 
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hensions on these and other matters 
that found expression at Synod were 
not deemed sufficiently weighty to post- 
pone action and adoption was voted. 
The decision to make the Bellary 
field our own having been taken, the 
field should receive united support. 
One thing should be noted. If the 
adoption of the two fields in India is 
to be a real blessing to us and to the 
fields concerned and not a mere outlet 
for money gifts we shall have to send 
men. After one year there has still 
been found no man to go to the My- 
sore field. It is becoming apparent to 
us that large outlays of money in no 
wise guarantee fruitful results on the 
mission field. They may do the very 
opposite. Then and only then when 
there are those who are willing to ex- 
press the missionary mind and _ heart 
of the church by leaving home to wit- 
ness abroad will we be able to call our- 
selves a missionary church. Missions 
cannot be performed by money proxy. 
We welcome the Ramiahs and Miss 
Bosch into our missionary family and 
trust they will soon find a worthy rep- 
resentation of that family working 
alongside them for the conversion of 
India’s multitudes. Harry R. Borer 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


if we were to ask, what is the 
single major challenge confronting the 
Christian Reformed Church in 195] 
the answer may very well be the 
spiritual care of the Dutch immigrants 
coming into Canada. Thousands have 
already arrived, some twelve thousand 
are arriving this year, and an estimated 
fifteen thousand more are expected in 
1952. A very large percentage of these 
are Reformed and are looking to the 
Christian Reformed Church to provide 
them with spiritual care. 


To welcome them, help them find a 
home and livelihood in the new land, 
spiritually care for and organize them 
into congregations is a major respon- 
“sibility our denomination has_ taken 

upon itself. Thus far nineteen of our 
ministers have responded to the call to 
minister to the immigrants, a number 
of field men are engaged in settlement 
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service. This year Synod authorized 
a total budget of $6.25 per family to 
finance the work and another drive of 
$150,000 will he staged. 

Of all these several responsibilities 
the need for home missionaries and 
resident pastors is the greatest. It is 
not generally realized how inadequate 
the present staff is. If reasonable care 
is to be granted the rapidly expanding 
immigrant community, at least twenty- 
five more ministers will be required. 
But call after call is being declined. 

Why is this? Synod, this year, made 
salary adjustments to ameliorate the 
financial disadvantage of transfer to 
Canada. But surely the question of 
salary cannot be the main deterrent to 
accepting the challenge to labor among 
the immigrants. 


It is more likely that the major cause 
is a lack of realization of the emer- 


gency character of the need. Ministers 
receiving calls to work in Canada 
should recognize that the scattering or 
gathering in of scores of immigrant 
families may depend on their decision. 
A call to labor in Canada is, under 
present circumstances, in no sense com- 
parable to a call to an established but 
pastorless church. In Canada it is a 
question of to be or not to be. The serv- 
ice we fail to render today cannot be 
made good by consecrated labors two 
years from now. 


The immigrant needs help when his 
initial adjustment to the new environ- 
ment is being made. That time is now. 
What may be done for him later does 
not begin to compare in value or sig- 
nificance with kelp extended in the mo- 
ment of his basic orientation to the 
new situation. 


To sense God’s nearness, to see in 
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CANADIAN IMMIGRATION — Continued 


pastoral care and in the ministry of the 
Word and sacraments visible tokens of 
God’s covenant faithfulness, is a pre- 
cious help which lies in the power of 
the church and her ministry to confer. 
For this reason, should any minister 


called to Canada permit any but the 
weightiest reasons to deter him from 
accepting ? 

Congregations and consistories should 
concern for 
brethren by 


manifest magnanimous 


their spiritually needy 


willingly permitting a beloved pastor 
to depart rather than by placing re» 
straints upon him. Sacrifices so made 
will be a blessing to the immigrants: 
to the pastors who step into the breach.) 
and to the congregations that give them), 
with a willing heart. 

Harry R. BoER 


Wee Synodical Resolutions 
on Worldly Amusements 


The Synod of 1928 adopted Seven Resolutions on the 
matter of “Worldly Amusemerts.” 


For years these were subject to a dual interpretation. 
The result was a dual standard, and a dual practice in the 


life of the Church. 


To overcome this uncertainty and confusion, the Synod 
of 1949, in answer to several requests, appointed a Commit- 
tee to “clarify and amplify” the decisions of 1928 without 
changing the essence of 1928. 


After receiving both a Majority and a Minority Report 
from the Study Committee, and after having taken note of 
the recommendations of its own Advisory Committee, the 
Synod of 1951 adopted a series of declarations clarifying 
and amplifying the resolutions of 1928. 


There appears elsewhere in this Journal an account of 
the process which resulted in the adoption of these declara- 
tions. Since that account can best be understood by refer- 
ence to these declarations, we are giving them here. The 
deliverance of the Synod of 1951 on this question is as 
follows: 


“After a day of detailed deliberation and spirited discus- 
sion of the report on WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS Synod 


decides the following: 


That Svnod declare the following to be its interpretation 
of the decision of 1928, re: Worldly Amusements with a 
view to clarification and amplification. 


A. With a view to clarification: 


1. That the decisions of 1928 consist of a Synodical dec- 
laration condemning worldliness in general, more partic- 
ularly worldliness in the field of amusements, and. still 
more specifically worldliness as it manifests itself in theater- 
attendance, card-playing and dancing. 


2 That the seven resolutions adopted in 1928 are, as it 
were a declaration of war upon worldliness in general and 
more specifically worldliness in the field of amusements; 
that they specify guiding principles in the Christian’s rela- 
tion to the world and refer to various measures that must 
be used to combat worldliness. 


3 That although Synod did not pass judgment as tod 
whether or not theater-attendance, card-playing and danc-} 
ing are always sinful in themselves it did urgently warn, 
in no uncertain terms, against theater-attendance, card- 
playing and dancing, and did not condone participation in 
them. 


4 That in accordance with the principles of Reformed 
Church polity it is left to the judgment of the Consistory; 
to determine in each particular case just what constitutes 
‘misdemeanor and offensive conduct” which call for ad- 
monition and eventual discipline. 


5 That while the decisions of 1928 clearly require that 
consistories must receive from those who seek to make: 
profession of their faith satisfaction “‘as to their stand and 
conduct in the matter of worldly amusements,” they do 
not prescribe a hard and fast rule as to how the inquiry is 


to be made. This is left to the discretion of each consis- 
tory. 


B. With a view to amplification: 


1 What Synod said in 1928 was not mere advice. It was: 
a solemn and binding pronouncement, made in the name? 


of Christ and based upon the Word of God. 


2 It is to the development of spiritual life that the» 
Church and all its members must address themselves if the» 
problem that faced the Synod of 1928 is ever to be solved.. 
Without this life, without the enlightened mind, the sensi-- 
tive conscience, and the dedicated will that grows, under - 
the Holy Spirit’s leading, out of the regenerated heart, no) 
moral problem can be solved. 


3 Synod hereby reiterates and re-emphasizes the con-. 
demnation of worldliness in general, and in the field of 
amusements in particular, in view of its alarming increase | 
and the urgent call to combat it, and therefore strongly 
urges our leaders, our consistories, and all our people to. 
observe, apply, and honor the foregoing declarations. 


Note: Grateful for the wonderful unanimity with which 
these decisions were reached, Synod sings the doxology.” 
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Synod on Worldly Amusements 


IE Synod of 1951 adopted a 

set of Declarations clarifying the de- 
cisions of the Synod of 1928 on World- 
ly Amusements. 
_ It had been contended by a majority 
of a Study Committee appointed to 
clarify the decisions of the Synod of 
1928 that that Synod had condemned 
as worldly all movie attendance, social 
dancing, and card playing; that it had 
declared these practices to be sinful in 
themselves: and that it had _ strictly 
prohibited any and all engagement in 
them. Jt had been contended by a 
minority of the same committee that 
this was not so; that the Synod of 
1928 had not fallen into the legalistic 
error: and that even though it had 
been guilty of certain ambiguities of 
language, Synod had not compromised 
the Biblical and Reformed principle of 
Christian Liberty. 

The Synod of 1951, being called 
upon to resolve these differences, re- 
ferred the matter, as is its wont, to an 
Advisory Committee for preliminary 
resoluticn. This committee reported on 
Friday morning, June 22, and proposed 
the adoption of ten Declarations which 
in its judgment delineated the “stand” 
of 1928. These ten Declarations—to a 
discussion of which Synod forthwith 
proceeded -— were formulated in the 
spirit of the Minority Report and were 
couched almost throughout in the lan- 
guage of the Minority recommenda- 
tions. There was one declaration how- 
ever—the fourth (number three in the 
final draft) —- which constituted an 
exception. It spoke two languages. It 
attempted the impossible. It attempted 
to straddle an issue that could not be 
straddled. This is what it said: 


Synod condemned, in no uncertain 
terms, theater attendance, card playing, 
and dancing as worldly practices and 
did not condone participation in them. 
However, Synod did not pass judgment 
as to whether or not theater attendance, 
card playing, and dancing are always 
sinful in themselves. 


Synod did not turn immediately to a 
discussion of this declaration. It began, 
as is proper, at the beginning; it ad- 
dressed itself first to declaration num- 
ber one. It soon became apparent, 
however, that there was little in this 

declaration that could resolve the basic 
issue. It was decided, therefore, to sus- 
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pend discussion of it, to pass over the 
second declaration, and to take up the 
third, which seemed much more defi- 
nitive than either of the foregoing. As 
the discussion proceeded it became in- 
creasingly clear, however, that this too 
was not the best point from which to 
orient the debate. It was decided, ac- 
cordingly, to postpone decision once 
again and to take up the fourth dec 
laration, which by now had come to be 
recognized as pivotal. 

It was here, at point four, that the 
discussion dug in and settled down. It 
was here that Synod fitted itself into 
its harness and made the long pull. 
What followed upon Synod’s decisions 
at this point followed more or less by 
natural consequence and with a mini- 
mum of argument. 


Tes was obvious to most of the 
delegates that point four was unac- 
ceptable as it stood. It was internally 
contradictory. With the Majority it 
said that the Synod of 1928 had con- 
demned theater attendance, card play- 
ing, and dancing as worldly practices. 
With the Minority it said that the 
Synod of 1928 did not pass judgment 
as to whether or not these practices are 
always sinful in themselves. Clearly, 
this would not do. Synod could not 
possibly have done both of the things 
ascribed to it. The fourth declaration 
had therefore to be modified before it 
could receive endorsement from either 
side. 


1. The first attempt to modify it 
came from the side of the Majority. 
It was moved and supported that the 
second sentence in the declaration— 
“Synod did not pass judgment as to 
whether or not theater attendance, card 
playing, and dancing are always sinful 
in themselves’”—be deleted. This mo- 
tion to erase what had all along been 
the chief contention of the Minority 
found support in two different quar- 
ters. It found support with those who 
sincerely believed that the sentence in 
question was contrary to fact; and, 
those who, believing the sentence to be 
true, nevertheless judged that it ought 
not to be expressed lest our people put 
it to abuse. It may be recorded that 
in opposition to the latter many 
speakers arose to declare that moral 
problems are not solved in an atmos- 


phere of excessive caution, that Synod 
is bound to put truth above the fear 
of consequences, and that our people 
are not children but mature and matur- 
ing Christians whose sanctified hearts 
may be trusted not to abuse a forth- 
right declaration. In this atmosphere 
the proposal to delete found scant sup- 
port, and when the question was called 
for the motion was lost. This left point 
four just as it was. 


2. It was next proposed that the two 
sentences constituting the fourth dec- 
laration be merged into one by making 
the second an introductory clause. This 
proposal met with general favor and was 
approved without debate. The declara- 
tion now read: “Although Synod did 
not pass judgment as to whether...” 


3. Synod having decided to retain 
the disputed negative, and having 
thereby taken a stand in opposition to 
the Majority Report, proceeded now to 
bring the fourth declaration into con- 
formity with itself and into more com- 
plete accord with the Minority posi- 
tion. First it struck out the word “con- 
demned” and substituted for it the 
words ‘did urgently warn against.” 
The logic of refusing to condemn what 
Synod had refused to call sinful in itself 
recommended itself to all, and the pro- 
posed revision was approved. Synod 
then made its final revision of the 
fourth declaration: it deleted the 
words “as worldly practices.” It did 
this largely on the grounds that a 
worldly practice is a sinful practice, and 
that Synod had already refused to de- 
clare that engagement in the three 
amusements is sinful in itself. 


The declaration had by these va- 
rious amendments come to read as fol- 
lows, and in this form it was now 
adopted: 

That although Synod did not pass 
judgment as to whether or not theater 
attendance, card playing and dancing 
are always sinful in themselves, it did 
urgently warn, in no uncertain terms, 
against theater attendance, card playing, 
and dancing, and did not condone par- 
ticipation in them. 


pes declaration ends, it will be 
noted, by saying that Synod “did not 
condone participation in” the three 
amusements. One may be inclined to 
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SYNOD ON WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS — Continued 


inquire what is to be understood by 
this expression. 

1. Unfortunately, a record of the 
synodical debate does not provide an 
answer. It is a curious fact, but true. 
that although consideration of the 
fourth declaration occupied Synod for 
the greater part of a day, not once 
during the lengthy and deliberate dis- 
cussion of it was reference made to 
this expression. No questions were 
asked about the significance of the 
word “condone,” no doubts were 
raised concerning the consistency of 
the expression with the larger declara- 
tion of which it formed a part. The 
expression was adopted without a single 
comment. 

2. One ordinarily takes recourse to a 
dictionary in order to determine the 
meaning of a word. It appears, how- 
ever, that in the present instance the 
dictionary definition was not to be 
made determinative. During the week- 
end following the adoption of the 
Declarations some of the delegates 
reflected on the expression we are con- 
sidering and went to a dictionary for 
light on the word “condone.” What 
they found troubled them. They found 
that “to condone” means “to pardon 
or overlook an offense’; “to forgive 
or act so as to imply forgiveness of a 
violation.” By this token the phrase 
“not to condone” means “not to pardon, 
not to forgive, not to overlook” an 
offense. 


As far as the dictionary is concerned, 
therefore, what Synod said when it said 
that it “did not condone participation 
in” the three amusements was (a) that 
participation in the three amusements 
was a fault, an offense, a wrong, a vio- 
lation, and (b) that the fault or wrong 
could not be forgiven or overlooked. 
But this is precisely what Synod was at 
pains not to say. It deliberately refused 
to pass judgment as to whether or not 
theater attendance, card playing, and 
dancing sre always sinful in themselves. 
And it had certainly not meant to say 
that engagement in these amusements 
could not be forgiven. 


When the discrepancy between the 
intent of Synod and the meaning of the 
word “condone” was called to Synod’s 
attention on Morday, and request was 
made for such suspension of the rules 
as would permit reconsideration of the 
offensive word, Synod declined to grant 
the request. In the brief discussion on 
the motion to suspend, several speakers 
arose to declare that they had taken 
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the word in a popular and idiomatic 
sense at variance with the strict dic- 
tionary meaning, and that the word so 
interpreted stood in no need of recon- 
sideration. Summing up the discussion 
on this point the vice-president of 
Synod said: I think we are all agreed 
that we are not to take this in the legal. 
dictionary sense of the term. With this 
the matter was dropped. 


3. What then is the meaning of the 
expression? In view of the absence of 
initial discussion, and in view of the 
refusal of Synod to enter upon a be- 
lated consideration of the word, it is 
difficult to say. It can only be pointed 
out that the intent of the decisions 
Synod took relative to other elements 
of this declaration is clear. And _ this 
too can he pointed out: the expression 
under discussion is lifted bodily out of 
the Minority Report. 

is there em- 


The word “condone” 

ployed in the sense of “sanction,” “en- 
dorse,” “put approval upon,” “defend.” 
In the passage in which the word oc- 
curs (Agenda, 1951, p. 63) the Mi- 
nority is concerned to guard against 
two erroneous interpretations of 1928. 
The one is that the Synod of 1928 re- 
garded any and-all engagement in the 
three arusements as sin. Against this 
interpretation the Minority contends 
that Synod did not in listing these 
amusements draw up a catalogue of 
sins. The other erroneous interpretation 
is that Synod approved, sanctioned, put 
its blessing upon an occasional engage- 
ment in the three amusements. Against 
this interpretation the Minority con- 
tends that Synod did not approve or 
defend even a minimal indulgence in 
the three amusements. It holds that 
there is no synodical rule prohibiting 
all participation in the three amuse- 
ments: but also: that there exists no 
declaration permitting such _participa- 
tion. The Synod of 1928 made no pro- 
nouncement either way. It neither for- 
bade nor approved participation. 


This is what the Minority wished to 
say when in its Report it declared: 
“Synod did not say that Movie atten- 
dance, card playing, and dancing is in 
every instance a sin. Nor did it ap- 
prove or condone participation in these 
amusements” (Agenda, 1951, p. 63). 
It was hecause the Minority took the 
word in a sense determined by this con- 
text that its spokesman raised no objec- 
tions to it during the debate on the 
fourth declaration. 


It must be acknowledged, however} 
that the word “condone” is not the bee 
vehicle for conveying the precise ide 
intended, and it is not the word that i 
best suited to preserve and guarantee if 
It is regrettable. therefore, that Synoo} 
did not avail itself of the opportunitt 
to substitute a word more in keepin, 
with the substance of its declarations. . 


1e E amusement issue was foughl 
out on the fourth declaration. Afte: 
a decision was reached on it Synod re 
turned to the other declarations, begins 
ning with the first, and made rapie 
progress through them. 


1. Synod adopted the first declarae 
tion with one slight revision. The origi 
nal had employed the words “worldlii 
ness as it so commonly manifests itsel 
in theater attendance, etc.” Now tha 
words “so commonly” were deleted 
There had been some discussion 0: 
these words prior to Synod’s considera: 
tion of the crucial fourth declaration 
but at this juncture the proposal to d 
lete evoked no debate and it passec 
without dissent. It was widely recog. 
nized that the deletion effected no ess 
sential change in the declaration. 

2. The second declaration waa 
adopted without discussion or revision: 

3. The third declaration had earlier 
been criticized at considerable length 
by the spokesman for the Majority Re: 
port. It read as follows: “That the 
Synod of 1928 did not make a list o» 
catalogue of three or more particulax 
sins and therefore is not open to the 
charge of legalism.” It was now pre) 
posed by someone other than the spokes: 
man for the Majority that the entire 
declaration be erased on the grounc 
that it had been rendered superfluous 
by what had been declared in statement 
four. A motion to delete thereupor 
passed unanimously. By this action the 
fourth declaration came to bear th« 
number three. And this is its notation 
in the final draft. 


4. The fifth and sixth declarations 
(now numbered four and five) were 
adopted without discussion or revision. 


5. A seventh statement declared “that 
the warning and disapproval expressed 
in the synodical resolutions of 1928 
applies with equal force to each of the 
aforesaid amusements.” A motion to 
delete this declaration went uncontested. 
No one doubted its truth but its inclu- 
sion in the set of declarations seemed 


gratuitous and the statement was 
erased. 
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| 6. The three remaining declarations 
) were formulated with a view to ampli- 
| fication. The first of these was lifted 
| bodily from the Majority recommenda- 
tions. 


Some criticism was made of it, 
| however, and in the end the correspond- 
fing recommendation of the Minority 
} was substituted. 


The remaining two 


declarations were adopted without dis- 
cussion or revision. 


When the last declaration was 
adopted Synod was well into its Friday 
evening session. The discussion of the 
amusement question had occupied the 
entire day. Now the debate had come 
to an end. It had heen conducted on 


the highest ptane, and had issued in a 
set of declarations that had won almost 
unanimous consent. Synod was happy 
and grateful, and it responded with 
alacrity to a suggestion that God be 
praised for His leading. Rising to its 
feet it sang the doxology with full voice 
and turned with confidence to the next 
order of business. HeNRY STOB 


The Meaning of Mary-W orship in 


Barony J Ropanes Gre oucian by G. C. BERKOUWER* 


iE our time the Roman Catholic 
attracting attention 
throughout the world for its emphatic 
call to the erring children of the Ref- 
ormation to come back into the one 
secure fold of the Mother Church. And 
some have found it remarkable that at 
she was concerned to 
Rome did not hesitate 
to proclaim a new dogma, which, as 
might have been foreseen, occasioned 
all kinds of pretests from the Protes- 


been 


Church has 


the very time 
sound this call, 


tant world. 


I am thinking, of course, of the dog- 
Many 
have been asking how Rome could 
bring herself around to proclaiming 


ma of the assumption of Mary. 


such a dogma now. 


Anyone, however, who probes at all 
deeply into the backgrounds of Roman 
Catholic develop:rent during the last 
hundred years will not wonder long at 


this latest evolution of doctrine. 


Like one thing, it should be re- 
membered that in principle Rome was 
ripe and ready for this dogma of Mary 


as early as 1870. As a matter of fact, 
the doctrine of the assumption would 


have been proclaimed then if the Vati- 


can Council had not prematurely bro- 
ken up. The thing to marvel at, there- 
fore, is rather that it has taken eighty 
years for the issue to come to a head. 
Practically there was no longer any 
difference of opinion in the Roman 
Catholic Church about the new dogma. 
So much becomes apparent, for in- 
stance, 
Pius XII, issued in 1943, in which he 
referred to Mary as one “who, glori- 
fied in» hody and soul, now reigns in 
heaven together with her Son.” True, 


ee bY 1951 


from an Encyclical of Pop> 


that utterance of the Pope was not yet 
a pronouncement ex cathedra, not yet 
such an “infallible” declaration as was 
given out in 1950. But it pointed 
clearly all the same to the fact that 
there was no longer a trace of uncer- 
tainty about the doctrine in the mind 
of the Church. 

In 1950, Rome's jubilee year, the re- 
jection of the dogma of the assumption 
was declared a heresy throughout the 
Church. And it is in reference to this 
dogma that Roman Catholics speak of 
the year 1950 as “the turning point of 
the twentieth century.” 

What becomes clearer all the while 
is the fact that this Mary-worship is 
not an accidental element, a something 
external that can eventually be read 
out of the Roman Catholic dogma, but 
is on the contrary an essential element, 
symptomatic of the whole theology. 
Whoever studies the trend in the 
development of Roman _ Catholicism 
during the last century is more and 
more forced to the conclusion that this 
latest addition is by no means acci- 
dental. I at least do not hesitate to 
speak of the present era of Roman Ca- 
tholicism as its Mariological phase. The 
new dogma is a striking confirmation 


of this. 
An Essential Dogma 


Ib its last hundred years of 
development we can discover the struc- 
ture (the inner rationale, the logic) of 
Roman Catholicism. In this period, as 
part of its effort to reveal the essential 
unity of the Church, Rome is again 
drawing a boundary line around the 
identity of Catholicism. She is speed- 
ing along on an unchecked course. 
Hers is a new momentum which seri- 


ously threatens to destroy the saving 
discipline of the gospel of free grace 


and of the glory of God. 


May no one be deceived and suppose 
that what is at issue in this Mariologi- 
cal development is simply a_ tactical 
concession to the people, who tend to 
prize highly such devotional ado. That 
is the way it is sometimes put: as 
though the theologians do not care 
much about it, but cannot prevent it 
because of the popular pressure. Such 
a slant on the matter does not square 
with the facts. The truth is that the 
theology has in all kinds of ways stim- 
ulated the people in the direction of 
constantly increasing Mary-worship. 
At stake in this matter is not merely an 
externality of the Roman system, but 
the very heart that beats in it. It was 
in deliberate theological consciousness 
that the Vatican, first in 1943 — the 
middle of the war, that was — and 
again in 1950, called the weary world 
into the joy of the Mariological dogma. 


As early as 1854 a wave of Mary- 
worship had swept through the world. 
It came hard upon the announcement 
of the immaculate conception of Mary. 
Then, in 1858, Mary allegedly appear- 
ed in person to the fourteen-year-old 
girl, Bernadette Soubiros, at Lourdes. 
In one of her appearances Mary is sup- 
posed to have replied to the question 
who she was, “! am the immaculate 
conception.” Since that time the name 
of Lourdes has echoed throughout the 
world, and millions of pilgrims. still 
journey to this holy place. There, it is 
maintained, the wonders of God can be 
pointed out as irrefutable evidence 


* Dr. G. C. Berkouwer is Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology at the Free University in 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 


MEANING OF MARY-WORSHIP — Continued 


that Mary is the immaculately con 
ceived Mother of God. 


Since that time the development has 
gone on apace. In 1870 approximate- 
ly two hundred bishops asked for the 
dogmatization of the assumption of 
Mary. And between 1870 and 1950 
Catholic thought has been reflecting 
more and more on Mary’s cooperative 
role in the salvation of God. In a 
quantity of papal utterances the evolu- 
tion of the dogma comes into ever 
clearer light. Meanwhile the theolog- 
ians busy themselves with the implica- 
tions of these utterances. They set forth 
the immense significance, as they see 
it, of the luminous figure of Mary, who, 
in the language of Pius XII in 1943, 
broke through the war clouds of the 
world as a great light, calling it to a 
revived Ave Maria. 

All Catholic eyes are being fixed 
more and more firmly upon that unde- 
filed point, as it has been called — up- 
on that unique specimen of humanity, 
able, allegedly, to protect against every 
taint and evil. Jn the de-humanization 
of the secular world, in the anti- 
humane tendencies of modern life, 
this one figure of Mary is pointed to 
as an instance of humanity immaculate- 
ly preserved. When, on the occasion 
of a Marial pilgrimage in 1948, Bishop 
Terrier of Bayonne sent a statement to 
a hundred missionaries, he referred to 
that utterance of Nietzsche, “God is 
dead,” which set up the echo, “Man is 
dead.” And then Mary is introduced 
into the equation. To discover her in 
her immaculateness, in her perfeci 
dynamism, is that not to discover man? 
It is to find a creature of Paradise, full 
of love and understanding, quite such 
as the Creator intended man to be. . . 
So it is that Rome seeks in her Mario- 
logy to give expression to the most 
mysterious of events: the already 
perfected ecclesiastical communion 11 
one human person, & person who has 
already transcended the resurrection 
and the judgment. 


It is along such a course, of the sal- 
vation of humanity in Mary, that Rome 
has chosen to enter upon her holy 
year. No wonder, consequently, that 
the theological development of Rome 
in our era converges particularly upon 
vehement opposition to the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of the total depravity of 
human nature. New, more than ever. 
the problem “humanism-Catholicism” 
proves to be an unresolved problem. 
just as it was when the conflict between 


Erasmus and Luther centered upon the 
contrast between sin and grace. Eras- 
mus took issue with Luther because the 
Reformation was doing violence to the 
worth of human nature. 

In the darkness of our time, Rome 
asks that attention be directed to 
Mary’s glory, that is, to the positive 
role of human nature in the work of 
redemption. What is going on, in 
short, is that in all this the Mary-wor- 
ship of the ages is getting a further ob- 
jective sanction: Mary’s glory is de- 
clared to be part and parcel of the 
body of revelation. 


The Humanism of the Dogma 


Eee striking in the En- 
cyclical of the year 1950 are the many 
quotations from the fathers. But what 
is more striking still is that no inde- 
pendent effort is made to supply Scrip- 
tural evidence for the new dogma. 
True, all kinds of texts appear in the 
Encyclical, but these are quoted only in 
historical exposition of what the 
fathers held. The Biblical passages to 
which the fathers appealed are reite~- 
ated, but they are not subjected to seri- 
ous exegetical scrutiny. This goes to 
prove in startling fashion that the dog- 
ma is already assumed to be true on 
other grounds, and that nevertheless, 
what with the superficial sham-exegesis, 
the impression is left that the whole 
thing falls within the pale of Scripture. 

Remarkable, too, is the fact that in 
the Encyclical this dogma of the as- 
sumption is set in contrast to the reign- 
ing materialism, which, by its corrup- 
tion of morals, threatens life with de- 
struction. Apparently the principle, 
“Christ alone,’ was deemed inadequate 
for countering such materialism. What 
had to be added was the glorification 
of humanity in Mary — and it is in 
that regard that we touch upon the 
deepest ground of the whole phenom- 
enon of Mary-worship. 

At bottom we meet the same prob- 
lem here that we confront in the en- 
tire Roman Catholic doctrine of salva- 
tion. Surely it was not for nothing 
that the sola fide of the Reformation 
was rejected as early as the Council of 
Trent. That same Council rejected al- 
so the idea that it is possible in this 
life, without a particular revelation, to 
arrive at the perfect assurance of faith. 
The ground for this rejection of 
the assurance of faith is the uncertain 
factor of human cooperation. 


In that lies the core-problem of the 
Roman Catholic teaching. And the 
new. pre-occupation with the dogma of 
Mary accentuates again this over-evalu1 
ation of the human factor. In con: 
trast to the Reformation, Rome pleads 
for the human determination of salva 
tion, and so she irrevocably gets on the 
track of man’s cooperation in the work 
of redemption. Have not the Catholics 
said that Mary’s fiat was an expression 
of a “human receptivity to and willing» 
ness to accept grace”? And have they 
not written that Mary was recognizea 
in the plan of the Lord, and that to her 
was given the honor of making the 
highest of all possible decisions? 

This function of Mary is held to be 
exemplary for all humanity, and it is 
thus that the Marv-dogma has come tc 
be part and parcel of the whole Romam 
Catholic doctrine of salvation. If Rome 
were to make concessions in regard tc 
Mary, the whole ecclesiastical struc» 
ture of the Church would totter. Hence 
it is not at all surprising that Rome 
should come out with the new dogme 
at just this juncture in a_ perturbed 
world. She is giving expression to her 
innermost logic in this. It is a na 
tural, an inevitable, evolution. The 
Catholics themselves are constantly ina 
sisting that this is not to be regardec 
as a new dogma, just because the Pope 
alone can declare it to belong to the 
body of revelation. And, let it be ad 
mitted: the doctrine is not new. It is 
simply a new and sharply defined for 
mulation of what lay included i 
Catholic teaching all the while. 


For it certainly is not Rome’s inten) 
tion to deify Mary. The Catholics are 
constantly reiterating that they do nod 
wish to make her a goddess. And that 
too, is to be understood, for Rome’? 
whole concern is a concern for the hut 
man share in salvation. Very likely 
therefore, the year 1950 does not yet 
mark the end cf the Mariological de: 
velopment. For years investigations 
have been going on with a view to de 
fining Mary’s cooperation in the ob. 
jective redemption. Such cooperatior 
has not yet officially been proclaimed « 
dogma. But the next phase is begin 
ning to come to light — the next phases 
that is, unless the Gospel breaks in 
upon this tissue of human construc: 
tions, and this Church also subjects 
herself again to the discipline of the 
Word of God. 

So far, however, nothing of that kinc 
can be detected. On the contrary, wa 
hear of a Mariological creation of tha 
world, and of Mary as the one who 
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snables us to overcome the 
srisis of faith and life. 


modern 


The Reformed Defense 


if most important question in 
all this is, of course, whether we have 
the strength to offer real Reformation 
resistance to this Roman Catholic 
development of the twentieth century. 
Weak protests are of no use here. What 
alone can avail is a life really lived out 
of the springs of the Reformation —- 
or, more exactly, out of the fount of 


the Gospel. 


I see, in the main, three defenses 
against this doctrine, and these I shall 
briefly designate. 

The first defense is the confession of 
the authority of Scripture, and_ the 
repudiation of the position of the 
Council of Trent — namely, that Scrip- 
ture and tradition are equally authori- 
tative as sources of revelation. This is 
an important confession. For the thing 
that is becoming clearer all along is 
that in the Roman Catholic tradition 
the church is proving its character in a 
normless development, the end of 
which cannot be foreseen. In the doc- 
trine of the infallibility of the Pope 
(1870) the Roman church was in prin- 
ciple cut off from what belongs to the 
essence of the church — namely, its 
responsvbility to the Lord of the church. 
Thus Rome has committed herself more 
and more to the highly dangerous 
position of a church sufficient unto 


if contemplating the future of 
“neighborhood evangelism” in Chris- 
tian Reformed circles there are certain 
matters of basic principle which urgent- 
ly require our attention. They are mat- 
ters of method and of message. 
Emphasis is given here to two prin- 
ciples which should be characteristic 
of all Reformed missions. The method 
must be church-centered and the mes- 
sage must be God-centered. 


Questions of Policy 
pte is an urgent need for 
clear-cut policy in the conduct of home 
missions by the Christian Reformed 


Church. Denominational work itself is 
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itself. And the twentieth century role of 
Mary frightens us at the future possi- 
bilities of this development. 

The second defense hinges upon 
whether or not the Protestant churches 
are still prepared to maintain to the full 
the confession of the total depravity of 
man. The failure to do so is the funda- 
mental weakness of modern Protestant- 
ism. It has in every way watered down 
the “sombre” doctrine of the Re- 
formers, and sounded a plea for the 
fuller recognition of human worth. All 
the same, the Roman Catholic develop- 
ment puts the Protestant churches be- 
fore this question: Are they still pre- 
pared to accept the Soli deo gloria, or 
do they mean to honor man more and 
more, and to let grace disappear behind 
the achievements of human nature? 
Modern Protestantism, after all, has no 
defense against Rome. This Protestant- 
ism has itself broken with the author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures, and repudi- 
ated the depravity of human nature. 
All that is left, consequently, is an im- 
potent protest against Rome’s “doctrine 
of authority.” What it wants is less 
authority than Rome teaches. But the 
issue in the Reformation was, of 
course, pot one of less but of more 
authority — of real Divine authority. 
Besides, modern Protestantism has 
everywhere rejected the confession of 
the virgin birth, and so has forfeited its 
last right to come up against Rome in 
defense uf the truth of God. 

The third Reformed defense against 
the Roman Catholic evolution of 


conducted according to a well-defined 
home mission order, but where it in- 
volves local effort and responsibility the 
lines are no longer sharp. Least defined 
of all, hewever, is procedure in what is 
known as neighborhood evangelism. 
What are the respective roles of 
denomination, classis, and congrega- 
tion? What are the roles of the 
ordained and the unordained workers, 
respectively and mutually? Is the 
normal pattern of neighborhood evan- 
gelism the detached “gospel chapel” 
or the congregation itself functioning 
as a mission? Where the “gospel 
chapel” is used, is its purpose to feed 
the nearby congregation or to become 
in its own right an organized congrega- 
tion? These questions and many others 


Mariology is the confession of the as- 
surance of faith. It is a confession 
which rests upon the gospel of free 
grace, upon the sola fide of Divine 
election. And it was precisely this dis- 
avowal of human cooperation in the 
work of redemption that enabled the 
Reformation to keep a clear-eyed view 
of the sufficient sacrifice of Christ and 
of the sovereignty of grace. For the 
faith knows that what is determinative 
in salvation is not our deed, nor our 
fiat, nor that of Mary. The person who 
has once seen that will understand also 
how it is possible for such an “ob- 
jective” church as the Roman Catholic 
to proclaim officially, as central to its 
theology, the doctrine of the uncertain- 
ty of faith. 


Ree upon the Mariol- 
ogical development of the Roman 
Catholic Church therefore brings us 
right around again to our own church 
life. It is the task of the Reformed 
community over the whole world to 
achieve an ever sharper analysis of the 
deepest motifs of Roman Catholicism, 
and at the same time to remain con- 
scious of the fact that Protestantism can 
have no future if it lends itself to 
modernization, and yields up the full 
Gospel as a prey to the spirit of the age. 
That is a full-time task. But is it also 
a joyous task — this to which we are 
called. Be it the duty of us all — each 
in his own place — to show that we 
have seen something of this joy. 


PRESSING FORW ABD. 1% sano. vevcer: 


closely related press for answers. Prac- 
tice now varies widely. Uniformity in 
itself is not necessary, but we must be 
sure that the methods we use are in the 
first place correct according to Scrip- 
ture and Reformed polity, and further- 
more that they have proven to be the 
most expedient in experience. It may be 
hoped that in the current attention 
being given to home mission matters 


* The Rev. Harold Dekker is Minister of 
Evangelism for Radio, engaged in follow-up 
work for the Back to God Hour of the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church. The article here 
presented is a summary statement of the main 
points in an address delivered by him at the 
95th Annual Convention of the Christian Re- 
formed Mission Workers Conference, held at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 9-10, 1951. The 
title of the article was taken from the theme 
of the Silver Jubilee Convention. 


PRESSING FORWARD — Continued 


by our Synod a clearer policy will also 
begin to emerge for neighborhood 
evangelism, which has thus far de- 
veloped in rather nondescript fashion. 


The Church-Centered Method: 


Official Performance 


pe first implication of a 
church-centered methodology is the per- 
formance of the task by the church 
officially. This can best be made clear 
by referring to what is excluded. There 
is a great deal of free-lance evangelism 
in the United States. It is carried on 
by self-appointed missionaries, without 
any specific ecclesiastical relationship 
as to supervision, financial support and 
ultimate obiectives. Scripture makes it 
plain that missions must be officially 
conducted. To be sure, spontaneous, 
individual witnessing has a proper and 
most important place. But we are 
speaking now of organized missions, in 
which people participate in a_profes- 
sional or semi-professional manner, 
resulting in some regular pattern of 
meetings, public address, designated 
leadership, etc. There is not a single 
instance in the New Testament in which 
such organized evangelism is not car- 
ried on in an ecclesiastical manner and 
performed by those holding office in 
the church. Although such practices 
are still rare among us, the fashion of 
the day certainly should make us 
cautious for this pitfall. 


Similarly excluded is performance 
by societics. This too is very common 
practice, even in Christian Reformed 
circles. To be sure, our mission societies 
are within the church, and are under 
close supervision of the consistory in 
most cases. But properly there is no 
more place for mission societies than 
there is for societies to care for the 
poor and to exercise discipline. The 
one is as much a part of the official 
task of the church as are the others. 
Missions is the work of the church as 
church, the church in whole and not in 
part. Strictly speaking a mission 
society which carries on organized 
evangelism is a church within a church, 
and entirely un-Reformed. 


All of this involves the question of 
the place of the lay worker. Of course, 
to the extent that every believer is a 
prophet he is a witness, and without 
doubt there is an acute need for an in- 
creased consciousness of this responsi- 
bility in our circles. In this capacity 
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every lay member of the church can 
serve fruitfully in directed neighbor- 
hood calling and organized canvassing. 
This is clear. But the professional 
lay worker is left in a vacuum by our 
polity. There are no uniform standards 
for the training of such workers. The 
creation of the office of evangelist is a 
question still unsettled. The relation- 
ship between. ordained and unordained 
missionaries as to function and status 
is not well understood. Certainly the 
mutual detachment which — usually 
exists between them is neither desirable 
nor necessary. A closer comradeship 
must be developed in which there will 
be integration of method and result. 
No doubt in many of our churches a 
Jay worker could be used in certain as- 
pects of community evangelism, as a 
direct function of the church itself. On 
the other hand, in many of our mission 
stations the distinctive role of the 
ordained missionary must be recog- 
nized sooner and more fully. 


The Church-Centered Method: 
Congregational Result 


If addition to official perform- 
ance, the  church-centered method 
implies a congregational result. The 
purpose of neighborhood evangelism 
is the formation of the church. The 
salvation of sinners is not enough. They 
must be brought into the full-orbed life 
of God’s people ecclesiastically. 

Obviously this can be accomplished 
in two ways. First, the congregation 
in itself must be considered a mission. 
The separation of congregation and 
mission can be justified only by reason 
of distance, and the practice among us 
of conducting a detached mission with- 
in the shadow of the church is wholly 
unscriptural and contrary to the his- 
toric practice of the church. The con- 
gregation is ideally suited to be itself 
the primary instrumentality for evan- 
gelism. It has the full-orbed life of 
God’s people in which the convert can 
best be embraced — the qualified ad- 
ministration of the means of grace, the 
full exercise of discipline, the adequate 
work of mercy, the blessedness of the 
communion of the saints, and in a 
general way the plenitude of life of the 
Spirit. That this method has worked 
so poorly among us is no disproof of 
the principle, but only a rebuke to us 
for our immaturity as believers. 

The mission chapel, the second way, 
becomes necessary in principle when the 


distance is so great that the congrega; 
tion is too far, and it becomes neces 
sary practically when the congregatioy 
is not fulfilling its responsibility. Bu 
then it must be clearly understood tha 
conversion is not enough. Neither 
should we be satisfied to see our cor 
verts go to some other church. Ana 
experience has proven that it is no 
expedient to transplant them to one o 
our own churches. Given the missio» 
station, it should have only one obt 
jective, that is that it become itself an 
organized congregation as soon as pos 
sible. Paul established churches, na 
missions. We read of “the church ii 
the house of Lydia.” We must have 
holy impatience for the day when th 
““xospel chapel” becomes a church, 1i 
the established ecclesiastical patterm 
This means of course the use of th 
“branch-church plan” for the period « 
transition, providing for the gradua: 
but steady emergence of the indepen 
ent status. This plan, incidentally, r 
quires careful attention so that it max 
eventually become the basis of out 
polity for extension evangelism. 


God-Centered Message: 


Doctrinally Distinctive 


ies brings us to a considerx 
tion of basic principle for our mes 
sage in neighborhood evangelism. Wha: 
better designation is there than tha 
time-honored axiom of the Reformec 
faith: ‘“God-centered.”” History make» 
plain that in missions the church ha: 
been less doctrinally self-conscious than 
in any other area of its life. This i 
also our peril. Let us consider a few o 
the pitfalls which are present. 

The first pitfali upon our pathway o 
evangelism is ae Christ-centered theok 
ogy. Almost all Protestant Christianity 
apart from Calvinism is Christ-centered} 
Lutheranism has always been distin) 
guishable from Calvinism in this res 
spect, already in the preaching anc 
teaching of Luther and Calvin them) 
selves. American Fundamentalism in 
being extremely Christ-centered is only 
consistent with the whole history o* 
sectarianism. Interestingly enough: 
Liberalism is in this respect at one witl! 
Fundamentalism for it too is utterly 
Christ-centered. Their respective doc: 
trines are sharply divergent as regard: 
the deity of Christ, but their commor 
Christo-centricity betrays a commor 
tendency to  subjectivism. Naturally 
we are subject to these influences. Anc 
these influences are having some effec 
when in our evangelism we use a grea’ 
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predominance of Christ-centered songs, 
when we speak of Christ in a detached 
manner and in a way synonymous with 


the Godhead, when we neglect Old 


Testament material in presenting our . 


and when we deal with re- 
demption in a manner removed from 
creation and in a way virtually ex- 
clusive of the work of the Father and 
Holy Spirit. 


message, 


The second pitfall to the God-center- 
ed message is the heaven-centered life. 
The Reformed system has always with- 
stood the other-worldliness of both 
Romanism and sectarianism. American 
evangelicalism is full of it. The average 
evangelistic service or radio broadcast 
places an overwhelming emphasis, in 
both spoken word and song, on “the 
above and the beyond,” and is sadly 
neglectful of “the here and now.” The 
over-emphasis on the second coming o! 
Christ which characterizes any time of 
crisis is present with us today. On the 
‘other hand, of course, Liberalism is 
largely earth-centered in its conception 
of the Christian life. In our evangelism, 
however, it is the former tendency 
which especially threatens the proper 
God-centeredness of our message. God 
created heaven and earth, and His re- 
demption is the restitution of both. Our 
witness is neither earth-centered nor 
heaven-centered, but God-centered. 


The third pitfall which besets the 
God-centered message is the man-center- 
ed perspective. This is the root of the 
Arminian heresy. Nowhere is the Re- 
formed faith in greater peril from 
Arminianism than in its evangelism. 
And when we begin to speak of 
“accepting Christ as one’s personal 
Savior” we are revealing the man- 
centered perspective at least in term- 
inology and perhaps also in thought. 
Christ is not to be “accepted” but 
“received!” And one never stands only 
personally in this relationship, but al- 
ways in the covenant which has family 
and social implications. Furthermore, 
such a perspective is narrowly soteric- 
logical and subiective — we receive 
Christ not only as Savior but also as 
Lord of life. Similar instance can be 
cited in large number. A healthy cor- 
rective for such tendencies in our evan- 
gelism would be greater attention to 
our official form for public profession 
of faith, and perhaps also more use of 
the psalms and less of the popular, sub- 
jective type of song in which American 
evangelism usually specializes. 
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God-Centered Message: 
Doctrinally Complete 


iE God-centered message must 
also be doctrinally complete if we are 
to carry on evangelism in a genuinely 
Reformed manner. Evangelical churches 
sometimes proclaim that to win souls 
is their only mission. Such a platform 
cannot pass even a superficial reading 
of Scripture. The Great Commission 
includes: “teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever | have commanded 
you.” That includes a great deal in 
the way of doctrine and ethics. We are 
sometimes guilty of presenting an over- 
simplified gospel in our neighborhood 
evangelism. The excessive use of worn 
clichés and platitudes, undue depend- 
ence on very short tracts, and constant 
dealing with fragments of Scripture are 
symptoms of this. 

One specific example may be cited. 
There is a tendency to think that the 
doctrine of election must come very 
late in the process of evangelization, if 
indeed it should be brought in at all. 
There is of course a place for prudence. 
But it is very doubtful whether most of 
our neighborhood evangelism is faith- 
ful to the precept of Calvin when he 
says, “They that would not have us 
speak of God’s election say that it is 
not necessary. But such men never 
tasted God’s goodness, neither do they 
know what it is to come to our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Therefore let us learn 
that the doctrine of God’s election, 
whereby we are taught that he predesti- 
nated us before the world began, ought 
to be preached openly and fully. 
(italics mine — H. D.) Unless this 
point be well-cleared, God’s mercy will 


be always disguised” (From Calvin’s 
sermons. “The Call to Witness,” on I] 
Timothy 1:8-9), 

The God-centered message means the 
proclamation of the whole counsel of 
God, the teaching of the whole Bible. 


Nothing else will do, if we are to be 
loyal in evangelism to our Reformed 
genius. 


The Happy Result 


lt we press forward in neighbor- 
hood evangelism according to a con- 
sistently church-centered method and 
with a thoroughly God-centered mes- 
sage, certain results may be expected. 
First, there will be the salvation of sin- 
ners and the growth of the church 
through God’s gracious calling of the 
clect. It may then be said of us, as of 
the early church, “The Lord added to 
them day by day those that were 
saved.” 

Second, we may look for the stra- 
tegie advance of the Reformed faith. 
which is the only consistent alternative 
to Secularism, Liberalism, Romanism, 
and Communism. In this respect the 
Christian Reformed Church occupies a 
very crucial position in America, for 
it stands with so very few others. And 
the response given to its Back to God 
Hour makes it plain that thousands of 
people across the nation are looking to 
it for that kind of distinctive leader- 
ship. 

Third, we may expect that neighbor- 
hood evangelism, now so often an area 
of confusion ane compromise, will be- 
come a means for the renewal of theo- 
logical self-consciousness among us, 
and even the preservation of our Re- 
formed heritage, which has never stood 
in greater peril. 


CT 


“Wherefore, since it is our duty fully to enjoy the truth which lives 


unchangeably, and since the triune God takes counsel in this truth for 


the things which He has made, the soul must be purified that it may 


have power to perceive that light, and to rest in it when it is perceived. 


And let us look upon this purification as a kind of journey or voyage 


to our ‘native land. For it is not by change of place that we can come 


nearer to Him who is in 


sires and virtuous habits.” 


every place, but by the cultivation of pure de- 


—St. Augustine (354-430 AD), On Christian Doctrine,I, 10. 
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Young Oe ioatnne ts 
on ube Race 


We are placing here a copy of the resolutions on the race 
question adopted by the Young Calvinist Federation at its 
convention in Lynden, Washington, last summer. 

We may well be proud of our young men for having 
made a so significant contribution to the thinking of the 
Church on a matter which the Christian Church simply 
may not ignore. There are, indeed, evidences that this 
clearly spoken mind of the Young Calvinist Federation 
has already borne some fruit in our communion. 

These resolutions are worthy of study and of such reflec- 
tion as will enable us the better to understand their im- 
plications for our own life and practice. We hope to bring 
them, and matters related to them, under discussion i 
succeeding issues of The Reformed Journal. 


Resolutions on the Race Question 


A. In consideration of the fact that 
1. All men are created in the image of God and are as 
persons of equal dignity and value. 


2. All nations, tribes, and races are descended from 
Adam and Eve, the first parents of us all, and are thus 
of one blood. 


3. Physical, intellectual, and spiritual gifts are con- 
ferred by the Creator upon men of every race, enabling 


each to make its distinctive contribution to the establish- 
ment and growth of culture. 


4. There is no ground for regardirg the so-called 
Hamitic curse as resting upon the negro race, and, in any 
case, no man or race of men is called upon to implement a 
curse of God, to whom alone belongs the judgment. 


5. The Lord Jesus Christ is the Savior of all men with- 
out distinction of race, color, class, or condition, and has 
incorporated all into the fellowship of one body. 


6. The Law of Love obligates us to treat all men as 
neighbors, and to consider each better than ourselves. 


LAST CALL! 


Steady demand for first issues 
of the Reformed Journal has 


practically exhausted our sup- 
ply. This is the last time the 


uestion 


B. The Federation of Young Calvinists solemnly declare thi 

|. The existing differences of race and color provide 3 
warrant for the indulgence of racial pride in and throug 
discriminatory practices. 

2. The Christian in his community should strive to hon 
the Negro’s intrinsic right to live, work, buy, and sell 
free equality, and should do all within his power to initia: 
and support such legislative and educational programs 
would secure for the Negro rights and opportunities eq 
to those enjoyed by the other members of society. 

3. The Negro, as a sinner needing the salvation of Jess 
Christ, ought as earnestly to be made the object of loc 
missionary endeavor as any other class or group. 

4. Since the Church transcends all racial limitation 
existing congregations are bound not to exclude Negro 
from membership because of race or color but, when th 
demands of Christ are met, to admit them unhesitatingg 
into full Christian communion and fellowship. 

5. The Negro should not, on account of his color, | 
prevented from enjoying the blessings of Christian ed? 
cation in our schools, but should be admitted upon tk 
same terms as are all others; and our teachers should be 
p2ins to develop in their pupils the proper Christian att 
tude towards minority and disfranchised groups. 

6. The Christian should foster in every reasonable wa 
the Negro’s integration into the community and the co» 
munity’s life, and all measures which obstruct this en 
such as forced segregation, should be condemned _as a vii 
lation of Christian principle. 

7. Although the Christian must always exercise concer 
and care for his fellowmen in keeping with the Gospel r 
quirement, this demand is not to be taken as justifying tl 
imposition of an unwelcome guardianship by one race upe 
another. 

8. The Christian should in his personal dealings with tk 
Negro, as with all men, be friendly, tolerant, sympatheti 
courteous, and helpful, thus exercising that Love which 
enjoined wpon us in the great commandment, Thou she 
love thy neighbor as thyself. 
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